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Book REVIEWS 


NATAL WILD FLowers, by Barbara Jeppe, with pp. (220 x 290 mm) xiii, 
1-118 + 56 full page colour plates, one map and several pencil sketches. 
Cape Town: Purnell, 1975. R20,00. 


For many years a popular book on the wild flowers of Natal has been unavailable to the 
interested public. This latest book by Barbara Jeppe, perhaps best known for her very popular 
book on the Aloes of South Africa, will certainly go a long way towards filling this gap. The 
book is, however, essentially one for popular consumption and for the Africana Book col- 
lector. 

Ross, in his recent Flora of Natal, listed some 4 800 angiosperm species for the Province, 
the smallest Province in the Republic of South Africa. In the book under review only 266 
species are reproduced in colour and 16 in pencil, giving a total of 284 species. However, the 
cross-section through the flora is fairly representative. The text is simply written in essentially 
lay language and contains interesting information on such aspects as propagation, distribution 
and habitat. Where known the plant’s common name, or names, are given. The book is well 
indexed, with separate indices to common and scientific names, but there is no bibliography. 

The book contains some misconceptions, such as a reference to the “‘tundra-like” vegeta- 
tion of the high Drakensberg, when this vegetation is strictly Afro-montane. There are also the 
inevitable small errors such as the incorrect spelling of Ixopo and Kosi on the map (given as 
Ixoxo and Kasi respectively) and the lack of a letter i on plate 52 for Begonia geranioides. Some 
minor inaccuracies and omissions occur in the text, such as the height of Scabiosa columbaria 
is given as about 50 cms when one metre would have been more accurate, and it would have 
been useful to mention that the fruits of Clivia miniata are best left to drop off the inflorescence 
before being placed in leaf-mould where they may take up to nine months to germinate. 

A point of criticism directed at the author is that it is a pity that the species order used 
does not follow a taxonomic system. Plate 25, particularly, contains a mixture of families: 
Campanulaceae, Caryophyllaceae, Commelinaceae, Dipsacaceae, Getianaceae and Plumbagi- 
naceae. The major disappointment of the book, however, is the quality of the reproduction of 
the colour plates. The pencil sketches have been well reproduced, but such a coarse screen has 
been used for the colour plates that there has been loss of detail. Also, scant attention has 
been paid to the colour balance of some plates, particularly Plate 2, where the leaves of 
Zantedeschia aethiopica and Stylochiton natalense are far too blue. Finally the pale colours have 
not always reproduced well and there is considerable loss of detail in some plates such as 
Plate 29 (Acacia nigrescens) and Plate 7 (Galtonia candicans). 

This book is not a field guide to the wild flowers of Natal, but merely a portfolio of a 
selected cross-section of species. As such it fills a long felt gap in the range of books available 
on the flora of South Africa. 

E. MoLL 


DICTIONARY OF CULTIVATED PLANTS and their centres of diversity; excluding 
ornamentals, forest trees and lower plants, by A. C. Zeven and P. M. Zhukovsky, 
with pp. 219, 91 maps. Cloth bound. Wageningen: Centre for Agricultural 
Publishing and Documentation (Pudoc), 1975. Price D.fl. 45. 


This is a most extraordinary concoction and, perhaps, symptomatic of the current malaise 
in plant science. 

It started inauspiciously as a paper in a Russian botanical journal dealing specifically 
with centres of origin of cultivated plants and their (presumed) genetically related wild species. 
This was subsequently expanded in book form published in 1970. The present work is based 
upon this latter production but is again very much enlarged. 
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The stated aim is to give the reader quick reference to the Centre of diversity of a culti- 
vated plant species and, in some cases, of related wild species. These are very important, both 
genetically for breeding purposes and in the establishment of nature reserves. In man’s quest 
for new or improved plant foods with which to titillate — or sustain — the palates of the proli- 
ferating millions, such genes will be of inestimable value. 

The fact that the world’s reservoir of genetic diversity is being recklessly depleted in order 
to accommodate the millions — who will inevitably be conditioned to a nagging subsistence 
level of near-starvation — seems not to disturb the complacent and puffy features of our 
modern sociologists, economists and ‘hired’ scientists. On no account must one’s attention be 
diverted from feeding the increase to the more realistic programme of preventing the increase. 

The dictionary is introduced by a couple of sections on the origin of agriculture and plant 
domestication, cradles of agriculture and centres of diversity. The remainder is devoted to the 
2 300 species listed according to botanical families in each of the major centres — Chinese — 
Japanese, Indochinese — Indonesian, Australian, Hindustani, Central Asian, Near Eastern, 
Mediterranean, African, European—Siberian, South American, Central Americanand Mexican, 
North American. Some species have no recognizable gene centre and are listed separately. 
There is a substantial bibliography and an index of botanical names. Chromosome numbers, 
vernacular names and common uses are included with each description. Good value, one might 
say, for the hectic price but in my estimation this is not wholly so. 

The errors are positively alarming. The publishers blurb is even inaccurate. They give 
224 pages of text and 109 maps: my review copy has 217 effective pages and only 91 maps. 
Forest trees are supposedly excluded; I found a number mentioned. 

Taking the African Centre as an example. There are no less than thirty-six taxonomic 
errors to start with. Wageningen has a world-renowned taxonomic institute; 1 should have 
thought it would have been possible to ensure accuracy in this regard at least. Poor botanists! 
They labour incessantly to improve the lot of the worker in the field, as well as to standardize 
our nomenclature, and seemingly the specialists take not a jot of notice. 

Citations of authors and the spelling of many are frankly awful. One’s appetite is whetted 
by a citation in the text - Churcher and Smith 1972 for example — only to find that it is not 
included in the references. 

For a Pudoc production, substantially bound and elegant though it is, one is surely 
entitled to more reliable contents? Even our own ‘Buchu’ and ‘Rooibos tee’ plants are in- 
competently presented. I have merely indicated some of the errors in the African section but 
there are just as many in several of the others except, perhaps, the European-Siberian Centre! 

For the cautious researcher, this could be a useful rhinestone pendant to the crown 
jewels of Purseglove’s Tropical Crops: for the student or those with little practical experience 
of the tropics it could be very, very misleading. 

O. KERFOOT 


